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for a small portion thereof will keep the soul 
from famishing. 


No. 22. . 


10th mo. 18th. I reached Hudson, and next 
day, in company with John Alsop, rode to 
Coeyman’s Patent, and attended their first-day 
meeting; next day had a meeting at Rensselaer- 
ville, and so back to Coeyman’s and Hudson, 
attending meetings. Here we again met the 
committee who attended the Monthly Meeting; 
then, parting with them, John Murray, Jun., 
and myself set out northward, and were at Sara- 
toga meeting on first day, in which I sat silent, 
as was the case at several of the precedin 
meetings in coming along, and but little to offer 
in divers others; but I was well satisfied, be- 
lieving I had endeavored to attend to the mo- 
tion of life; and when that is known, whether 
it be to speak or sit silent, we feel in ourselves 
the reward of peace. The work of the ministry 
is a great work ; and how exceedingly careful we 
ought to be, lest the Beloved be stirred up be- 
fore he is pleased to arise; where this is the 
case, there is danger of speaking when we had 
better be still. 

On second day, the 28th, we set out for Lake 
Champlain, with a view to get to Peru Monthly 
Meeting on the west side. On reaching the 
ferry, they were not able to cross the lake on 
account of the wind being high and setting 
against them; so we stayed all night there, and 
next morning went to Ferrisburg meetingw 
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MEMOIRS AND JOURNAL OF HUGH JUDGE. 
(Continued from page 307.) 


Some Account of my Journey to Upper Canada. 


In the 8th month, 1799, I opened a concern 
in our Monthly Meeting in New York, to visit 
the northern parts of our Yearly Meeting, and 
obtained a minute for that purpose ; but the yel- 
low fever agaiu breaking out, and Friends so 
generally leaving the city that our meeting be- 
came very small, and my family remaining in 
town, I was not easy to leave home, until the 
Sth of the 10th month. Then, after a solemn 
oppertunity in the family, I took leave of our 
dear children, and, accompanied by my wife, 
went to the Select and Mogthly Meetings at 
Purchase. On the 10th my dear wife left me, 
and returned homewards, and I went on to 





























Shapaqua Monthly Meeting ; was also at Ama- 
walk and the Valley Meetings, and had a com- 
fortable opportunity with the family of Daniel 
Haviland, he being from home on a visit to 
Friends westward. On the 14th, was at Oblong 
Monthly Meeting, and next day at their Select 
Preparative Meeting, which was a refreshing 
time ; thence to the Monthly Meeting at Nine 
Partners, after which I parted with a committee 
of our last Yearly Meeting who were on a visit 
to the several Monthly Meetings of Nine Part- 
pers and Purchase Quarters, in order to make 
arrangements for the establishing of another 
Quarterly Meeting. I have felt myself among 
the weak, yet have I been sensible of the Divine 
presence being near, which has borne me up 
above some discouraging thoughts ; and if, I can 
only be favored from day today to get a little of 
the heavenly bread, or the manna that falls 
about the tent, I hope therewith to be content; 



































































































Thence to the Select Preparative Meeting at 
Danby, and next day the Monthly Meeting ; 
also, on first day, the 10th, was again at Danby 
meeting, which was large and held three hours 
or more; being a solid, good meeting. The 
more we are divested of all that is selfish, the 
mure gloriously does Divine grace display itself 
in and through us. To be emptied of ourselves 
and filled with the Divine fulness, is a mystery 
too few understand. My soul is often bowed in 
deep concern, that I may be preserved so as to 
move and act only under the influence and di- 
rection of the great Lord and Lawgiver, whose 
prerogative it is to speak through us to the peo- 
ple. May my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth, rather than knowingly to offend, or slide 
into a customary or habitual way of speaking, 
from no better ground than the creaturely work- 
ings in the imagination. Oh! how awful the 


service of gospel ministry ! how solemn and how 
pure ! 
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11th mo. 11th. We set out for Easton Quar- 
terly Meeting, which we attended, and also the 
Youth’s Meeting; the latter was a painfully 
exercising season. When the servants do not 
keep their proper places, disorder often ensues. 
How good is that exhortation, “Study to be 
_— and mind thy own proper business!’ 
he meeting was large, and the time thereof 
much taken up in such a way as caused many 
solid Friends to mourn. I was favored to sit in 
silence. After attending an adjournment of the 
Select Meeting, I returned to Danby, and at- 
tended their first day meeting, which was large, 
and favored with the overshadowing wing of 
Divine love. That afternoon rode to Rutland, 
in Vermont; and next day travelled upwards of 
forty miles, and lodged at a Friend’s house. The 
latter part of this day’s journey was very labori- 
ous and fatiguing; but the mind being preserved 
in calmness, could acknowledge the loving kind- 
ness of the Most High in supporting through 
trials. 19th, we got to Nicholas Holmes’ to 
dinper, then went on to the ferry, where we had 
to remain till next morning, among a very rough 
company, some of them up all night playing 
cards and making a noise. How heavy did my 
heart feel, to think that beings formed for the 
height of happiness that men are, should thus 
spend their time in folly, sin, and wickedness ! 
Nicholas Holmes and Elihu Hoag being now my 
companions, we crossed the lake and reached 
Peru in the evening of the 20th. Next day, 
attended the Preparative Meeting of Friends, 
which was a good time to some present. 
22d. We left Peru, and went on to Platts- 
burg, a village near Lake Champlain at the 
mouth of Saranac river, and a place of consider- 
able business. Here we dined at an inn, and 
some of the respectable men of the place invited 
us to their houses, and were desirous we should 
have a meeting among them. But the way not 
appearing clear to us, we went on and lodged at 
a Dutchman’s in a log-house, where we had mush 
and milk for supper. Next.morning we set out 
very early, and entered a new and almost unin- 
habited tract of country, through which we rode 
about thirty miles, the roads in places almost 
impassable, till we came to a house where we 
thought of staying all night, as it snowed fast. 
But there was no quarters for poor travellers 
there, nor any shelter for our horses. We were 
directed to a house about three miles further, 
where we could be accommodated ; but the path 
lay through a piece of thick hemlock timber, and 
the night came on so that we could not see one 
another ; and worse than this, we lost the path 
and were some time hampered among bushes 
and tops of trees blown down. We were now 
on the descent of a considerable hill, and appre- 
hended ourselves in danger of falling into some 
precipice or more difficult place. Concluding 
we must be near the house we aimed at, we 
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shouted aloud several times for help; at length 
we were answered, and a man came to us from 
the tavern, which was but about half a mile off. 
So that we arrived safe without any damage ; 
and truly when I got into the house, my soul 
was bowed in deep, reverent thankfulness to the 
great Preserver of men, for his protecting care 
over us. 

23d. Being first day, it was proposed to jour- 
ney on, but I felt a stop in my mind. A meet- 
ing was then agreed to be held about four miles 
on our road, and notice spread to meet at one 
o'clock. A considerable number of people col- 
lected, for such a newly settled place; and 
though they were great strangers to Friends, 
yet we had a comfortable opportunity with them, 
to our satisfaction. On second day morning 
early, we set forward, and rode twenty miles be- 
fore we found a place to bait our horses; and a 
poor place it proved to be, where we could ob- 
tain nothing for ourselves, and only some wild, 
coarse hay for our horses. Besides this, the peo- 
ple being French, we could not understand each 
other, and therefore could get but little direction 
about the road. We had now to ford a river, 
that appeared somewhat dangerous, and it fell 
to my lot to venture first, and I got safely 
through, the rest of our company then followed, 
and met with no difficulty. We went on about 
a mile, and came to another river, not so wide 
but deeper than the first; the bank was also very 
steep. I got down the bank, and the other 
Friends pushed my mare down after me; so I 
mounted her as she stood in the water, and got 
through with safety, the others following me. 
We had now an exceedingly miry way to pass 
through for several miles, and abundance of 
trees lay across our path; these, together with 
vast multitudes of the roots of beech and birch 
trees, seemed extremely difficult for our horses 
to travel through ; indeed I was often afraid they 
would break their legs. However, through Di- 
vine kindness, we got through without much dam- 
age, though not without much fatigue. A little be- 
fore night we reached a tavern, in a village called 
St. Regis, on a point of land between a creek of 
the same name, and the river St. Lawrence. 
The wife of the inn-keeper was an Indian squaw, 
and they had a great deal of company, Indians 
and others. The house being large, we had a 
room to ourselves; and as we were strangers, 
divers of the Indians wished to be with us in 
our room, and the more so, as we were of the 
society of Friends. So we admitted them ; and 
as the master of the house understood their lan- 
guage well, through him as interpreter we had 
considerable conversation together. After sup- 
per, we had a religious opportunity with all that 
were in the house, Indians and others; but as I 
had never spoken by an interpreter, I was a good 
deal afraid of beginning; however, on proceed- 
ing, it was made easier than I had expected, 
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and I got through with the Indians (speaking 
by short sentences, as the interpreter could not 
deliver long ones,) to considerable satisfaction. 
I then addressed the other people who had been 
spending the evening in drinking, fiddling, danc- 
ings and card-playing, and reminded them what 
a bad example they were setting the poor In- 
dians, and that it was enough to disgust the In- 
dians against Christianity, when the professors 
thereof acted so inconsistently. Things were 
laid close to them ; and one elderly white man 
acknowledging the truth of my remarks, gave 
many thanks for the advice and counsel given 
them. 

One of the Indian chiefs also, through the in- 
terpreter, expressed his thankfulness for the op- 
portunity, believing the Great Spirit had put it 
into our hearts to give them good advice. ‘There 
are, beyond doubt, some solid, feeling people 
among them; and [ could but observe the wide 
difference between what the Indians said in re- 
turn, and what. was said and done by our own 
color. On the whole, [ felt well satisfied that 
we were among them. But what a lamentable 
thing it is, that the poor natives have such bad 
examples set them by those professing faith in 
Christ ; and that, instead of spreading the know- 
ledge of God among the heathen, the white peo- 
ple corrupt them greatly, introducing among 
them all manner of wickedness and the most de- 
graded and corrupt conversation! I could but 
exclaim, Oh! Christendom! thy impieties, thy 
sins and thy abominations are great! what must 
and will thy judgments be in the day of thy 
visitation ! 

(To be continued.) 





NO SCOLDING. 


If you wish to make your neighbors and family 
happy—if you would see calmness and evenness 
of temper developed in your children—if you 
would lighten the cares, and smooth the path 
of the companion of your bosom—do not irritate 
or scold, or be in a passion when your humor is 
crossed, but remember that others have hearts as 
soft as yours, and let the sunshine of christian 
meekness and gentleness always beam from your 
eyes. How happy will be a circle in sucha 
ease! Ah, this christian temper is about the 
only requisite to make firesides happy—places 
which husbands and children will regret to leave, 
and be glad to return to. Let the husband be 
indulgent then to the annoyances of his ever work- 
ing wife; and let the wife always meet him with 
smiles when he comes home perplexed with the 
cares of busiress ; and let both be forbearing under 
their mutual imperfections, and home will be 
more as God intended it. 





Never employ thyself to discern the faults of 
others, but be careful to mind and count thy own. 









For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A Short Testimony concerning our beloved 


Friend, Samuret, Watters, dec’d, of the 
Township of Hallowell, County of Prince Ed- 


ward, Canada West. 


Although some time has elapsed since the de- 
parture of this worthy Friend, it may not be 
out of season to obey the command, “ Gather up 
the fragments that remain, that nothing be lost,” 
as it may prove a stimulus to some in the younger 
walks of life, under similar visitations, who are 
desirous to die the death of the righteous, to 
“Go and do likewise,” that when the summons 
is sounded to them, * Behold, the bridegroom 
cometh, go ye forth to meet him,” they may 
be found with their lamps trimmed, and the oil of 
dedication and obedience flowing in their vessels. 


It appears that he was born in the State of 
New York, County of Duchess, on the 3d of 
first month, 1775. His parents names were 
Nathaniel and Mary Walters. He was deprived 
of the care of his father at the age of four years. 
His mother being a member of the Society of 
Friends, he was educated in that way, and, ac- 
cording to his own account, He who said “Suf- 
fer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not,”’ often visited his tender mind when 
a child, and drew him into a state of serious 
thoughtfulness, causing impressions which were 
never erased; for as he grew in years he also 
grew in the knowledge of Heavenly Wisdom, 
and was early concerned to follow the example 
of the meek and lowly Jesus in the paths of 
humility and self-denial ; thus learning to bear 
Christ’s yoke in his youth, and also the neces- 
sity of “sitting alone, and keeping silence ;” 
often retiring in lonely places in the fields or 
woods, where he thought no human eye could 
see, or human ear hear, where he might pour out 
his soul in prayer to his Saviour; which was 
sometimes witnessed by others unknown to him- 
self. When he attained the state of manhood, 
he removed to Canada, then a new country. Soon 
after his arrival, a meeting of Friends was esta- 
blished in the neighborhood in which he lived, 
of which he requested to be admitted a member, 
and was received. And while young and un- 
married he gave proof of his love to his Saviour 
and Redeemer by appearing in supplication in 
meetings for public worship, a practice which he 
continued for years before he appeared in public 
testimony. Some time after his marriage, find- 
ing that his Divine Master required such a ser- 
vice of him, and the concern growing heavy up- 
on him, he was made willing, after a time of 
deep baptism, to become obedient, and by con- 
tinuing faithful to the leadings of the Great 
Master, he grew in his gift, and in the process 
of time became an approved minister of West 
Lake Monthly Meeting, of which he remained a 
member and minister in full unity to the end of 
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Extract selected for the Intelligencer. 


“Is thy servant a dog that he should do this great 
thing.” 


his days. His ministry was not of the “ entic- 
ing words of man’s wisdom,”’ but sound and edi- 
fying, meek and humble in his appearance, ever 
bearing the badge of true discipleship, that of 


“ Although it is too true that human nature 
love to the brethren. He was not one that was 


is nowhere infallible, and that we must conse- 
over anxious to lay up the fleeting treasures of | quently expect to find vices, in some more or less 
this world, where moth and rust corrupt, and | developed form, in every community, yet it may 
thieves break through and steal; but like Mary | safely be presumed that few men, if any, are 
of old, he had chosen the better part that never | Zorn with developed viciousness. There must, 
was taken away. He never made any extensive | therefore, have been a point in their lives, about 
journeys, but was sometimes engaged in visiting | which the controlling influences for good and 
the brethren in other Monthly Meetings, and | evil had a fearful and, perhaps, protracted strug- 
frequently appointed meetings in neighborhoods | gle for the mastery. It is about this point that 
where there were scattercd members of our so- | influences for good are needed ; that a companion 


ciety residing, to the general satisfaction of 
his hearers of all professions ;—at one time go- 
ing into a place where he had considerable ac- 
quaintance among a people mostly Methodists, he 


felt a concern to have an appointed meeting on | 


first day afternoon, and made his feelings known. 


in his hours of temptation is wanted, to persuade 
and reason with him to point out the evil con- 
sequences of the one course, and the satisfaction 
and happiness of the other; in short, to be unto 
him a brother, a counsellor, and a friend. 

The youth ot twelve or fifteen years takes 


There was no suitable place to hold a meeting, | leave, perhaps for the first time in his life, of 
except a school-house, which a Methodist min- | the parental roof, to avail himself of the advan- 
ister expected to occupy at that time; but on tages of a distant school. With the warm kiss 
being informed of the Friend’s request, he free-' of affection, prompted by a mother’s or sister’s 
ly gave up his right to the house, and the meet-| love, with the wise and prudent counsels of a 


ing of our friend was held to good satisfaction, 
as was manifest after it closed, by their freedom 
in speaking to him, many pressing him and his 
company to go home with them; this being a 
proof of their esteem. As he ever manifested a 
disposition of patience, forbearance, and bro- 
therly love, being more willing to bear an injury 
quietly than to retaliate ; he was generally loved 
and respected by all who kvew him. He was of 


a weakly constitution, and as his bodily strength | 


failed with age, his mental faculties hecame weak 


cherished father, be enters the arena of his 
future career, with noble impulses for good. He 
sees before him the broad domain of knowledge, 
and is eager to embrace her calls, and cull at her 
invitation the rich, ripe fruits that weigh down 
‘her branches. Good resolutions have been 
formed for the government of his conduct, noble 
aspirations have been breathed that he would 
| come forth unscathed from every demoralizing in- 
fluence that may be encountered in his pathway, 
and with the buoyancy of innocence, and the 





and childish, and he became so forgetful as not | high hopes of youth, he looks with pleasure to 
to remember the days of the week for many|the day that is to return him, laden with the 
months before his death; but ever manifested | treasures of wisdom and knowledge, to the home 
the lamblike disposition that had characterized | of his childhood. But alas! how little does he 
him through life. A short time before his death | know of the manifold byways, and dangers, and 
he was taken to meeting where he had been a/and snares that are lurking around him! How 
diligent attender as long as his strength would | little he anticipates that ere one year has passed, 
permit, and, after sitting a while in silence, ho | that ingenuousness of character, that open, con- 
arose, seeming sensible of his weak situation in| fiding nature will have becn replaced, perhaps, 
every respect, and said, ‘“ Notwithstanding my | by pertness and dissimulation! And how little, 
weakness, both of body and mind, I have been/ perhaps, would you expect those frank, open 
made willing to stand up amongst you.” After) features to assume and wear the unmistakable 
which he bore a short but lively testimony to| impress of deceit and guile! Yet such, too fre- 
the truth, thus evincing that the good part he | quently, is the case ; such, in too many instances, 


had chosen had never been taken away. He was 
taken ill Ist month, 1853 ; the day previous he 
told his wife, ‘He would not stay here much 
longer; he was soon going home.” And so it 


| is the downward progress of a promising boy, 
surrounded by the poisonous atmosphere of an 
immoral and demoralizing school. Among the 
most serious errors of the important work of 


a after a few days’ illness he quietly | education, is the undue development of the in- 
reathed his last in the 79th year of his age. | tellectual above the moral faculties. In colleges 


The dust was left to return to dust, and the spirit 
ascended to Him who gave it, and we doubt not 
received the welcome invitation, “Come thou 
blessed of my Father, inherit the mansion pre- 
pared for the righteous.” 


E. B. 


and academies prizes await the successful labors 
of the student of mathematics, and honors are 
showered upon him who has surpassed his fel- 
lows in Latin and Greek; but the young man 
who has nothing to boast but his goodness of 
heart and his faithfulness to principle, receives 
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few favors, and little attention. He is too often 
considered weak-minded, and a fit subject upon 
whom kis less scrupulous class-mates may exhaust 
their sharpest wit and keenest ridicule. 

Public opinion sets great value upon intel- 
lectual culture, and the chief places of public 
trust and public favor are freely open to those 
sufficiently fortunate to have obtained it. Our 
great men are great intellectually, but not always, 
I regret to say, morally great. Moral greatness 
is not an essential ingredient of his character, 
who, in the world’s estimation, is called a great 
man. In a word, it cannot be doubted, that the 
principal strength of many of our schools is, and 
has been devoted to the education of the intel- 
lect. The consequence is, as might be expected, 
that the public standard of morals is low ; there 
is too little regard for principle among men; 
selfishness is the ruling motive in society, and 
vice and crime run unbridled over the land. All 
this calls loudly for reform, and such reform as 
only the virtuous education of youth can effect. 
Every school should become the nucleus of an 
extending principle of morality, and every well- 
disposed student therein should aim for the 
qualifications of an agent in the good work. 


FOUNTAIN TREES. 


The Fountain Trees are very extraordinary 
vegetables, growing in one of the Canary Islands, 
and likewise said to exist in some other places. 
Of these remarkable trees we have the following 
account in Glasse’s History of the Canary Isl- 
ands: “There are only three fountains of water 
in the whole Island of Hiero, where the Foun- 
tain Tree grows. The great cattle are watered 
at these fountains, and at a place where water 
distils from the leaves of a tree. Many visitors 
have made mention of this famous tree, some in 
such a manner as to make it appear miraculous; 
others again positively deny its existence ; among 
whom is Feyjoo, a modern Spanish critic. But 
he, and those who agree with him in this matter, 
are as much mistaken as those who would make 
it appear miraculous. 

“ The author of the ‘ History of the Discovery 
and Conquest of the Canaries,’ has given a par- 
ticular account of this remarkable vegetable, 
which I shall insert at large. The district in 
which this tree stands, is called Tigulahe ; near 
to which, and in the steep rocky ascent that sur- 
rounds the whole island, there is a narrow gut- 
ter, commencing at the sea, and continuing to 
the summit of the cliff, where it is joined with 
a valley that is terminated by the steep front of 
a rock, 

_ “On the top of this rock grows a tree, called 
in the language of the ancient inhabitants, garse, 
or ‘Sacred Tree,’ which for many years has been 
preserved sound, fresh, and entire. Its leaves 
constantly distil such a quantity of water, as is 
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sufficient to furnish drink to every living crea- 
ture in Hiero; nature having provided this re- 
medy for the drought of the island. Nobody 
knows of what species this tree is, only that it 
is called Til/, and stands by itself at the distance 
of a league and a half from the sea. The cir- 
cumference is about twelve spans, the diameter 
four, and its height from the ground to the top 
of the highest branch forty spans. The branches 
are thick and extended; the lowest commence 
about one ell from the ground ; and the circum- 
ference of the whole of them is about a hundred 
and twenty feet. The fruit resembles an acorn, 
and tastes somewhat like the kernel of a pine- 
apple, but is softer and more aromatic. The 
leaves appear like those of the laurel, but are 
larger, wider, and more curved ; they come forth 
in a perpetual succession, so that the tree always 
remains green. 

“On the north side of this tree are two large 
tanks, or cisterns, of rough stone; or rather one 
cistern divided, each half being twenty feet 
square, and sixteen spans in breadth. One of 
these contains water for the drinking of the in- 
habitants, and the other that which they use for 
their cattle and domestic purposes. 

“ Every morning, near this part of the island, 
a cloud or mist rises from the sea, which the 
south and east winds force against the above- 
mentioned steep-cliff; so that the cloud having 
no vent but by the gutter, gradually ascends it, 
and from thence advances slowly to the extremi- 
ty of the valley, when it is checked by the front 
of the rock which terminates the valley. It then 
rests upon the thick leaves and wide-spreading 
branches of the tree, whence it distils in drops 
during the remainder of the day, until it is at 
length exhausted; in the same manner that we 
see water drip from the leaves of trees after a 
heavy shower of rain. This distillation is not 
peculiar to the garse or till, for some bresos 
which grow near it also drop water; but their 
leaves being few and narrow, the quantity is so 
trifling, that though the natives catch some of 
it, vet they make little account of any but what 
distils from the garse ; which, together with the 
water of some fountains, and what is saved in 
the winter season, is sufficient to serve them and 
their flocks, The tree yields most water in those 
years when the easterly winds have prevailed for 
a continuance, for by these winds only, the 
clouds or mists are drawn thither from the sea. 
A person lives on the spot near which this cu- 
rious tree grows, who is appointed to take care 
of it and its water, and is allowed a house to live 
in, together with a certain salary. He every 
day distributes to each family in the district, 
seven pots of water, besides what he gives tothe 
principal people of the island.” 

Whether the tree which yields water at the 
present time be the same as that mentioned in 
the above description, we cannot determine; but 
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it is probable there has been a succession of 
them, for Pliny, describing the Fortunate Islands, 
says, “In the mountains of Ambrion are trees 
resembling the plant ferula, from which water 
may be procured by pressure. “What comes 
from the black kind is bitter, but that which the 
white yields is sweet and potable.” 

Trees yielding water, however, are not pecu- 
liar to the island of Hiero, for travellers inform 
us of one of the same kind on the island of St. 
Thomas, in the Gulf of Guinea; and in “ Cock- 
burn’s Voyages,”’ we find the following account 
of a dropping tree, near the mountains of Fera 
Paz, in America :— 

“On the morning of the fourth day, we came 
out on a large plain, in the middle of which 
stood a tree of unusual size, spreading its branches 
over a vast compass of ground. Curiosity led us 
up toit. We had perceived, at some distance, 
the ground about it to be wet, at which we were 
rather surprised, well knowing there had no rain 
fallen for near six months past, according to the 
certain course of the season in that latitude ; and 
that it was impossible to be occasioned by a fall 
of dew, we were convinced by the sun’s having 
power to exhale all moisture of that nature a few 
moments after its rising. At length, to our 
great amazement, we saw water dropping, or, as 
it were distilling pretty fast from the end of 
every leaf of this tree, which might not impro- 
perly be termed miraculous ; at least it was so 
with respect to us, who had been laboring for 
days through extreme heat, without receiving 
the least moisture, and were now almost expir- 
ing for want of it. We could not help looking 
on this as water sent from heaven to comfort us 
under great extremity, and, baving caught what 
we could of it in our hands, we liked it so well, 
that we could hardly prevail with ourselves to 
give over drinking. 

A matter of this nature could not but incite 
us to make the strictest observations concerning 
it; and, accordingly, we staid under the tree 
about three hours, and found that we could not 
fathom its body in five times. We observed the 
soil where it grew to be very strong; and, upon 
the nicest inquiry we could afterwards make, 
both of the natives of the country and the Span- 
ish inhabitants, we could not learn that there 
was any tree of a similar nature throughout New 
Spain, nor perhaps all America over. I do not, 
however, relate this as a prodigy in nature; be- 
cause, though I am not philosopher enough to 
ascribe any natural cause for it, the learned may 
perhaps be able to give substantial reasons for 
what to us appeared a great and marvellous se- 
cret.”’— Hutton. 


When one sin is admitted, it is generally found 
‘that it has a companion waiting at the door; and 
the former will work hard to gain admission for 
the latter. 
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The following letter from Humboldt is chiefly 
remarkable as being the production of a man 
in his 89th year. The Boston Courier re- 
marks : 


“There are no more signs of age in this manu- 
script than there are in his style and his 
thoughts. The original letter, of which the fol- 
lowing is a translation, is in a hand differing in 
no perceptible particular from manuscripts writ- 
ten by him forty years ago. He is enabled to 
go through his immense labors by his habits of 
regular industry, and by the fortunate peculiari- 
ty of his constitution, which enables him to live 
with comparatively little sleep. Most of his 
hard work is done at night when others are at 
rest. 

Humboldt has had the wisdom to keep his 
personal attachments in constant repair, and now 
enjoys the devoted regard of men whoare grand- 
children of his cotemporaries, with whom he 
began life. And he has never allowed his in- 
tellectual eminence or his age to emancipate 
him from the discharge of the common duties 
and small courtesies of life; he is a man full of 
thoughtful and observant kindness—wearing his 
honors with a graceful gentleness that establishes 
ties of sympathy between him and men who can 
be naught to him intellectually; and thus he 
receives from the community around him an af- 
fectionate reverence which his genius and learn- 
ing alone could not have secured. 


“¢ To Georce Ticknor, Esq, : 


“ My dear and Excellent Friend: Bonds of 
friendship, which have their origin so far back 
as my family, and the affection felt for you by 
my brother William von Humboldt, when you 
lived in Germany, as a young man, seem to im- 
pose on me the very pleasant duty of giving you 
some sign of life—that is to say, renewed proof 
of my attachment to you and my interest in your 
country, and a brief account of my labors. 

“My physical strength declines, but it de- 
clines slowly. My steps are more uncertain in 
their direction, owing to a feebleness (a relax- 
ing) of the ligaments of the knees; but I can 
remain standing for an hour without being 
fatigued. I continue work chiefly at night, being 
unrelentingly persecuted by my correspondence, 
which increases the more as one becomes an ob- 
ject of public curiosity. What is called literary 
celebrity is especially the result of long endur- 
ance of life, (une longue patience de vivre). 
This kind of eminence increases, therefore, in 
proportion as imbecility becomes more manifest. 
Iam never really ill, but often incommoded, as 
is to be expected at the age of eighty-nine. 

‘‘Since we were only two persons in the 
American expedition (the unfortunate Carlos de 
Montufar, son of the Marquis de Selvalegra of 
Quito, fell a victim to his love for the liberty of 
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his country), it is somewhat remarkable that we | 
should both have reached so advanced an age. | 
Bonpland, still much occupied with scientific 
laburs, even cherishing the hope of visiting 
Europe again, and of bringing in person back to, 
Paris his rich and beautiful collections in botany 
and geology, is 85 years old, and enjoys greater 
strength than I do. 

“T have just published in Germany the 4th | 


volume of Cosmos, and they are now printing 


| 


the 5th volume, which completes that work so 
imprulently begun and so favorably received by 
the public. Gen. Sabine writes me that the 
English translation is finished and will appear 
immediately. The same news comes to me from 
France, from M. Galuzzi, who has been passing 
the Winter in the South, at Cannes. 

“The great and beautiful work of Agassiz 
(the first two volumes) reached me only a few 
days since. It will produce a great effect by the 
breadth of its general views and by the extreme 
sagacity of its special embryological observations. 
I never believed that this illustrious man, who 
is no less a man of a constant and beautiful 
nature, would accept the offers nobly made him 
in Paris. I was sure that gratitude would bind 
him to a new country where he finds a field so 
immense for his researches and great means of 
assistance. I hope he may be inclined, together 
with his great anatomical and physiological la- 
bors among the inferior organisms, to give us 
also the specific icthyology of the numerous 
basins of the ‘Far West,’ beginning with the 
Holy Empire of the Mormons. 

“Science has lately met with an immense loss 
here by the unexpected death of the greatest 
anatomist of our country, Prof. Johann Miiller. 
This loss is as great for science, as was for art 
the death of the immortal sculptor Rauch. 
The universality of his zoological knowledge in 
the inferior organizations placed Johann Miiller 
near Cuvier, having a great pre eminence in the 
delicacy of his anatomical and physiological work. 
He made long and painful voyages, at his own 
expense, on the shores of the Mediterranean and 
in the Northern Seas. It is scarcely two years 
since he came near perishing by shipwreck on 
the coast of Norway. He sustained himself by 
swimming for more than half an hour, and con- 
sidered himself quite lost, when he was wonder- 
fully rescued. 1 lose in him a friend who was 
very dear tome. He was a man of great talent, 
and at the same time of a noble character. He 
was admirable for the elevation and independence 
of his opinions. By making enormous sacrifices 
he was able to form a choice library, not only of 
anatomy, physiology and zoology, but one that 
extended over all the physical sciences. It con- 
sists of more than three thoussnd volumes, well 
bound, and of as many more volumes containing 
dissertations, so difficult to collect. Mr. Muller 
spent nearly 800 thalers a year [600 dollars] for 
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binding alone. It would be sad to see a col- 
lection dispersed and broken up, which was 
made with so much care. Since duplicates are 
dreaded in Europe, I cannot help fearing lest 
this fine collection should cross the great Atlantic 
river. I have almost the air of exiciting your 
appetite when I thus present myself before you 
asa citizen of the world, while the Church 
Journal of Vienna calls me, in capital letters, a 
naturalist assassin of souls, ‘ Seclen-morder.’ 

Accept, I beg you, my dear and respected 
friend, the renewal of the high and affectionate 
consideration which, for so many years, I have 
given to your talents and to your character. 

A. V. Humsocpr. 

“ Berlin, 9 May, 1858.” 

‘‘ Since so many benevolent persons, colored, 
as well as white, in the United States, take an 
interest in me, it would be agreeable to me, my 
dear friend, if this letter, translated into English 
by you, could be printed, without omitting what 
relates to our mutual friendship. If you think 
it necessary you can add that I have myself 
begged of you this publication, because I leave 
unanswered so many letters that are addressed 
to me.”’ 


Increasing years bring with them an increasing 
respect for men who do not succeed in life, as 
those words are commonly used. Heaven has 
been said to be a place for those who do not 
succeed on earth; and it is surely true that 
celestial graces do not best thrive and bloom in 
the hot blaze of worldly prosperity. 111 success 
sometimes arises from a superabundance of 
qualities, in themselves good—from a conscience 
too sensitive, a taste too fastidious, a self-forget- 
fulness too romantic, a modesty too retiring. I 
will not go so far as to say, with a living poet, 
that “the world knows nothing of its greatest 
men,”’ but there are forms of greatness, or at 
least excellence, which “ die and make no sign ;” 
there are martyrs that miss the palm, but not the 
stake ; heroes without the laurel, and conquerors 
without the triumph.” 


EMPLOYMENT ESSENTIAL TO HEALTH. 


In the course of my literary Jabors, I found 
that the mental exercise which accompanied them 
was not a little beneficial to my health. The 
motives which excited me to write and the objects 
which I hoped to accomplish, were of a natufe 
calculated to cheer the mind, and to give the 
animalspiritsasalutaryimpulse. Iam persuaded 
that if I had suffered my time to pass away with 
little or no employment, my health would have 
been still more impaired, my\xpirit depressed, and 
perhaps, my life considerably shortened. I have, 
therefore, reason to deem it a happiness, and a 
source of gratitude to Divine Providence, that 
I was enabled, under my bodily weakness and 
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confinement, to turn my attention to the sub- 
jects which have, for so many years, afforded me 
abundant occupation. I think it is incumbent 
upon us, whatever may be our privations, to cast 
our eyesaround, and endeavor to discover whether 
there are not some means yet left us of doing good 
to ourselves and to others; that our lights may, 
in some degree, shine in every situation, and, if 
possible, be extinguished only with our lives 

The quantum of good which, under such cireum- 
stances, we do, ought not to disturb or affect us. 
If we perform what we are able to perform, how 
little soever it may be, it is enough; it will be ac- 
ceptable in the sight of Him who knows how to 
estimate exactly all our actions, by comparing 
them with our disposition and ability — Lindley 
Murray. 
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Diep, at his residence in Hallowell, County of 
Prince Edward, on the 3lst of 5th month, Witson 
Morven, aged thirty-one years, a member of West 
Lake Monthly Meeting, and grandson of the late James 
Noxon, after a lingering illness of consumption, which 
he bore with Christian patience and resignation, 
leaving the assurance that his end was peace. A 
short time before his departure he exclaimed, “Ob, 
glory, glory, glory! all is peace; glorious, glorious !”’ 
thus evincing that death had lost its sting, and the 
grave its victory. 


THE DAY’S THREE RULES. 
THE DUTY, THE BURDEN AND THE LESSON. 


An old man called to him his son and pupil 
oné morning, and said to him :-— 

‘Theodore, have you prepared your mind for 
the three things ?” 

“ What three things, father?” 

‘The three claims of the day, my son, con- 


cerning which I instructed you. We should 
enter upon no day of life, without carefully in- 
quiring what is before us, and what is expected 
of us.” 

“Now I remember,” said Theodore, “They 
are the three rules which -you desired me to say 
once every morning on rising.” 

. What are those rules my son ?” 

“ They are these,” replied Theodore. “ First. 
Do the duty of the day; secondly, Bear the 
burden of the day ; thirdly, Learn the lesson of 
the day.” 

“ Yes my son, and there is no duty to which 
these do not apply. ach has its duty, its bur- 
deu and its Jesson. Something has to be done, 
something to be borne, and something to be 
learned. And he who neglects any one of 
these three things, spends this day wrong. En- 
deavor, Theodore, to apply these rules to some 
one day, which is fresh in remembranee, as for 
example, yesterday.” 
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‘¢ T will do so,” said Theodore. “ The study 
of yesterday was that of making a catalogue of 
your books, and engrossing it in a volume. This, 
I mean, was my grand business. There were 
many lesser daties, arising from wy circum- 
stances. The burden of the day was a heavy 
one, but I am afraid to name it, lest you laugh 
at me.” 

“ Out with it.” 

“Tt was a mortification of my vanity at the 
rejection of my verses sent to the newspapers.” 

“ Ah! I can believe it ; mortification of pride 
and vanity are among our heaviest burdens.” 

“‘ The lesson of the day,’’ continued Theodore, 
“was taught me by a lamb in the meadow, 
which suffered itself to be rudely pushed about 
by my dog, without the least sign of resentment, 
and thereby soon forgot the injury and healed 
the wound.” 

“T perceive,” said the old man, “that you 
have observed my precept, in recalling to your 
memory these three things, on closing your eyes 
for sleep. But suppose you go farther, and en- 
deavor to apply them to the future. We have 
but just begun a new day, how do these rules 
apply to what it is likely to bring you?” 

Theodore paused a little, and then replied. 
“The duty of the day is to. go on in my studies, 
especially to perfect what remains of geometry ; 
and it is well you have called it to my mind, 
for I have to row across the river to get my 
book. The burden of the day is in a great part 
unknown to me. I can, however, foresee some- 
thing of it in those severe studies, added to the 
knowledge that my companions will be keeping 
it as a holiday. The lesson of the day, so far as 
not included in the geometry lesson aforesaid, 
cannot be foreseen. But I shall be more on the 
watch for it, in consequence of your reminding.” 

‘¢ My son,” said the old man, “ It is impossi- 
ble for me to tell you the advantage I have de- 
rived from the habit of looking forward every 
morning and backward every evening, upon the 
passing day, with these three little words in my 
mind, the Duty, the Burden, and the Lesson.” 


GOUGH’S APOSTROPHE TO COLD WATER. 


See that glass of clear cold water! Behold 
it! See its purity! How it glitters as if a 
mass of liquid gems! It is a beverage brewed 
by the hands of the Almighty himself! God 
brewed it for his children, that they might 
drink of it as freely as heaven has given the 
blessing. It was not brewed amid the fetid air 
of distilleries and breweries, but it has been 
brewed in beautiful places! upon the mountain 
top, where the sun’s bright beams bestud the 
air with dewy diamonds, or afar off upon the 
ocean, where the storms and hurricanes are 
boru and the waves roar, the chorus sweeping 
the march of God; or away down in yon mossy 
dell where the red deer loves to linger, and the 
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brook sings its wild lullaby. In it there is no 
orphan’s sigh ; no widow’s tear has ever dropped 
into it; there is not one drop of blood to stain 
its crystal clearness; in its dregs there is no de- 
lirium, disease or death! There lies concealed 
beneath its sparkling surface no fell destroyer 
to seize upon its fascinated victim. Ah! give 
it to the thirsty traveller, and he will return the 
goblet laden with gold; give it to the parched 
sufferer, and his blessing will bring joys from 
heaven to your soul. 

Oh! every where it is a thing of beauty; 
Heaven-gifted, earth-blessing, flower-loving wa- 
ter! It was the drink of Adam in the purity 
of his Eden home; it mirrored back the beauty 
of Eve in her unblusbing toilet; it wakens to 
life again the crushed and fading flowers; it 
falls down to usin pleasant showers from its 
home among the glittering stars; its name is 
wreathed in strange bright colors by the sunset 
cloud. Gleaming in the dew-drops; singing in 
the summer rain; spreading a golden vail over 
the setting sun, or a white gauze over the mid- 
night moon ; sporting in the cataract; slumber- 
ing in the bosom of the lonely mountain ; sailing 
with viewless wings through the hurried air; 
it whispers in the silent snow-ftake ; it rattles in 
the hail storm ; it dashes through the forest ; it 
foams at the fountain; it weaves the many 
colored iris—that seraph’s zone of the sky— 
whose warp is the rain-drop of earth, whose 
woof is the sunbeam of heaven—all checkered 
over with celestial flowers by the mystic hand of 
refraction! It paints old forts and turrets from 
a gorgeous easel upon your winter window; it 
clings in frost work of delicate beauty upon the 
trees ; it lives in the mountain glaciers ; it gushes 
in pearly streams from the gentle hill side; it 
makes glad the sunny vales; it meanders like a 
vein of molten silver away to the distant sea. 

Oh! bright, beautiful, health-inspiring, heart- 
gladdening water! every where around us dwel- 
leth thy meek presence ; twin angel sister of all 
that is good and precious here ; floating over us 
in curtains of more than regal splendor; home 
of the healing angel when his wings bend to the 
woes of fallen humanity. Oh! take and drink 
of it—drink freely, and dash to earth the ac- 
cursed thing that man has made to take the 
place of Chzean CoLD Water.—Christian Ob- 
server, 


BODY AND BRAIN. 

How many, of both sexes, from over-loading 
their brain and under-working their bodies, have 
sunk prematurely into their graves! How many 
have become tenants of lunatic asylums! How 
many the victims of chronic dyspepsia, and all 
manner of nervous disorders! What is the 
value of any conceivable amount of learning, to 
him whose frame has become enfeebled and broken 
down by the intense and protracted labor of 


acquiring it If the head has become the veriest 
storehouse of knowledge, of what use is it to the 
person whose fingers are too feeble toturn the key? 
It is the bow of Ulysses in the hands of suitors. 
Home Journal. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Review of the weather, &c., for SEVENTH month. 
1857. 1858. 


1d’ys 0 days 
“ 42 “6 
e 2 “é 
8 ce 17 “ 
3.91 in. 1.34 in. 


t sus 1595 


Rain all or nearly all day,. . . 
do. during some portion of the 24 h’rs, 15 
Cloudy without storms,. . . .. 7 
Ordinary clear,. . . . . 
Rain during the month, . . 
Deaths, counting four entire weeks 
for 1857, and five weeks for 1858, 


TEMPERATURES, ETC. 
1857. 1858. 
The mean temperatures of the month 
per Penna. Hospital, , . . 75° 75.43° 


Highest temperatures during the 
: . ~. 90° = 949 


ek ke ee Ce OS 
Lowest temperatures during the 

month, . . 54° 60° 

The average of the mean temperatures of this 
month, for the past sixty-nine years, has been 
75.56 deg. The highest during the entire period 
occurring in 1793 and 1838, 81 deg.; and the 
lowest in 1816, 68 deg. 

The above exhibit shows the temperature of 
this month to have been just about the average 
for a number of years past; while the tempera- 
ture of the extremes have both been higher 
than last year. The amount of rain, however, 
has been considerably Jess, as vegetation amply 
attests, though the rain prevailing at the present 
writing, it is hoped, will fully redeem the past 
apparent short-comings of nature. ; 

The deaths have, considerably, and we might 
say, (in the absence of any thing like an epi- 
demic,) unaccountably increased. : 

If we add to Jast year the proper proportion 
to counterbalance the fifth week, included in 
the present, we have the case standing thus : for 
1857—1060, and for 1858—1595! We may, 
however, possibly derive some consolation from 
a slight comparison with New York. Take, for 
instance, the last two weeks in the month—(the 
only ones within reach of the writer) —for Phila- 
delphia, 651—for New York, 1305! 

J. M. E. 


Philada., 8th mo., 1858. 


Those who suffer the desire of perfection to 
grow cold and languid, are terrified at the most 
inconsiderable difficulties, and soon driven back 
to seek consolation in the enjoyments of sensual 
life; but those in whom that desire is kept alive, 
and invigorated by continual self-denial, and a 
steady perseverance in that narrow path in which 
Christ has called us to follow him, find every 
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step they take more and more easy, and feel those elicited by the questions which follow. Jamaica 
labors light that they once thought insurmount- | would undoubtedly support a much larger popu- 
able.— 7’. A. Kempis. lation than it at present contains, and, from all 
I know of the parties opposed to the system of 
immigration now existing here, none would have 
an objection to a continued augmentation on 
The Committee of the British and Foreign | terms strictly equitable, and involving no possi- 
Anti-Slavery Society, in the midst of the West | bility of danger to the rights und liberties of the 
India labor panic which the London Times and | immigrant. 

other journals in the plantation interest got up,| _‘ My own conviction is, that one shilling per 
instituted inquiries of men living in every part | diem for field labor—and which may be said, 
of the West Indies, respecting the condition of with some exceptions, to be the general rate of 
the emancipated classes there, and the alleged | wages a day throughout the Island—is not suf- 
want of labor in those colonies, and more especi- | ficient, with the oppressve taxation to which he 
ally in Jamaica. The replies to these inquiries | is subject, to enable a man to support himself 
have been published in a pamphlet form by the , and family adequately to their actual necessities ; 
Committee. The replies seem to establish the | while any great improvement in the social con- 
following facts : ; | dition of families under such circumstances is 

“1. The alleged want of labor is a false cry. | entirely out of the question.” 

To cultivate the whole area of land at present} Another correspondent of the Committee 
lying waste in all the colonies—except Barbados | writes from Kingston, Jamaica, that the main 
—would, indeed, absorb any number of laborers; | difficulty in that region is, not the scarcity of 
but the evidence is overwhelming, that no ad- | laborers, but of labor. The planters will not 
dition to their number is necessary to meet the | offer prices which will support men and their 
demand for the estates that are actually under , families, and they prefer to cultivate a little 


WEST INDIA LABOR. | 


cultivation. 

“© 2. Where labor is said to be deficient, it can 
be traced to causes within the planters’ control 
to remove. Of these, insufficient wages, un- 
punctual payment of the same, or no payment at 
all, are stated to be the chief. 

“3. Immigration on the present system is 
condemned as expensive and unsatisfactory, in- 
jurious to the people who are introduced, and to 
the native colonial population. 

“ The allegations of idleness and immorality, 
which have been propagated by the Times, are 


|ground of their own. A shilling a day, the 

| wages offered by the planters, will not tempt 

men to work. They feel it to be entirely in- 

| Sufficient pay, and refuse iu many instances to 
work for it. 

The same writer gives the following interest- 
ing statement respecting the foreign immigration 
| into Jamaica : 
| Tunderstand, from the published statements, 
| 17,000 immigrants have been introduced into 
| this Island, mostly from Africa and the East 
| Indies. The European laborers placed on estates, 


indignantly repudiated as gross calumnies, and | of course, died. They were fit only for settlers 
the writers are challenged to produce the proof | in the monntains, where, if properly cared for, 


of their reckless statements.” 

The Island of Jamaica has from the first been 
singled out by the friends of Slavery to illustrate 
the failure of emancipation, and by the Times 
as deficient in labor. A dozen gentlemen in 
different parts of the Island, gentlemen of the 


highest standing, write to the Committee that | 


there is really no lack of labor there. 
writes from the town of London : 
“Tt is my decided opinion, that there is no 
real want of labor in this colony, but that there 
is more than sufficient to keep the properties now 
existing in good cultivation. That a deficiency 
of hands is experienced on estates in some locali- 
ties must be acknowledged; and, although this 
may be to some extent attributable to idleness 
on the part of a portion of the people, yet, in 
most cases, I believe it is to be accounted fur on 
the ground of insufficient remuneration to the 
laborer, compared with what he can earn on his 
own freehold or on hired lands—to ungenerous 
and harsh treatment—to bad house accommo- 
dations, and to some other causes that may be 


One man 


| they would have done well; but they were not 
| properly cared for. 
| _“T cannot tell what number has been return- 
ed to India and China. 
| “I think I have heard that 13,000 had died 
in the colony. The truth is, that the whole 
number of laborers necessary to carry on the 
| present cultivation is only 15,000, or there- 
abouts. 
‘‘T have no doubt that their introduction has 
|to some extent kept down the rates of wages 
| that would otherwise have prevailed. But I 
believe much might be done to sustain a supply 
of labor from the Creole population, which is not 
done. The really intelligent and independent 
laborer is often unwilling to put up for himself 
and family with plantation accommodation and 
wages and treatment. As to the effect on morals 
‘and religion, I know that the presence of the 
Africans has been injurious, and so must have 
been that of the Hindoos and Chinese. Which 
‘of us would expose our children or our women 
to the evil influence of such fellow-workmen ?” 
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Another gentleman, in the course of his letter, 
says: 

“One of my congregation, formerly a slave, 
lately purchased a horse for £30. Another 
party, who occasionally attends church, through 
the interest of a proprietor, obtained a coffee 
property, on lease and sale, not long ago. I had 
occasion, some short time back, to open a sub- 
scription list; two individuals paid 20s. each, 
and several 8s. and under. The people are pro- 
gressing in wealth and comfort, which could not 
happen, were they idle. They are not all they 
should be; what body of persons are? But this 
is not now the question ; and if it were, we have 
no right to deal with the exception, as if it were 
the rule.” 

The replies from the other islands are of the 
same tenor. It is unquestionably true that the 
Coolie emigration scheme is a failure in every 
respect. The Coolies die off in a short time. 
They corrupt the native population, and they do 
not render much service to their masters. 

The testimony of these witnesses is almost 
unanimous, that in Jamaica and in the other isl- 
ands there is no pressing want of laborers. Yet 
we are quite willing to believe that a healthy, 
wholesome, natural immigration of respectable 
laborers would give an impulse to the West 
Indies, which would be immediately felt for | 
good. But the compulsory system, as every 
system must be which is undertaken by a Gov- | 
ernment, will not do. It has already worked | 
ill—it is cruel to the immigrant, and barren of | 
good fruits to the islands. Something else, then, | 
is needed—something which will develop the | 
energies of the native population, or an immigra- 
tion like that of Ireland to this country, only, | 
of course, upon a smaller scale, but as free and | 
spontaneous. 

A correspondent of the Committee, in a single | 
paragraph, points outa fact which underlies this | 
whole West India agitation, as engendered and | 
held up by the planters and their organ, the | 
London Times : 

“Tt is not labor, but suAve-labor, that is | 
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A MIGRATORY ROSE. 


Strange as the heading of this paper may ap- 
pear to the reader, the flower is nevertheless an 
entity—a thing that exists, and may be handled ; 
a plant almost as regular as the swallow in its 
flittings to and fro; one that travels many miles 
annually; and, what is more, a fashionable one 
—resorting to the sea-side during the hottest 
season, to indulge in a swim among the cool 
billows of the Mediterranean. The name of this 
remarkable vegetable phenomenon is Anastatica 
hierochuntica among the botanists; the Rose of 
Jericho with the unlearned. 

Very many superstitions are connected with 
this extraordinary plant in the minds of Bedouins 
and other Arab tribes. The ancients attributed 
miraculous virtues to the Rose of Jericho. Dis- 
pensing with the notions of both, however, there 
remains to us quite a sufficient charm about this 
apparently insignificant shrub, which seldom at- 
tains six inches in height, to apologize for intro- 
ducing the subject to our readers. 

To behold this little rose, it is not necessary 
to tell you “to go to Jericho ;”’ no such uncom- 
plimentary journey is required. In the arid 
waters of Egypt, by the borders of the Gaza de- 
sert, in Arabia’s wilderness of sands, on the 
roofs of houses and among rubbish in Syria, 
abundant specimens are to be met with. But, 
like many other things of insignificant exterior, 
few pause to look upon or handle this wayside 
shrub, which nevertheless carries with it a les- 
son and a moral. 

By the laws of germination, there are, we are 
told, these three things necessary for a plant— 
humidity, heat and oxygenized air. The first 
of them is indispensable, inasmuch as without it 


| the grain or seed would not swell, and without 


swelling could not burst its shell or skin; and 
heat, in union with water, brings various gases 
to young plants—especially oxygen—which are 
necessary for its existence. 

With these facts before us, and a knowledge 
that rain seldom falls in most places where the 


wanted. The planters do not know how to use } Rose of Jericho thrives, how are we to account 
free men, aud the people are becoming too in- | for the extraordinary circumstance of this plant 
telligent to submit to be treated as slaves, and | being periodically abundant and flowering at 
there is a strong wish to drive them off the pro- | precisely the same season year after year, when, 
perties, and to supply their place with forced | by the acknowledged laws of germination, there 
labor. This is the whole secret of the matter. | has been that succor wanting which is indispens- 
Let planters have capital to pay the people regu- | able to propagate vegetation? Now appears the 
larly, and learn to treat freemen as such, and most remarkable and most direct interposition 
they will not have to complain of want of of nature for her offspring—an interposition little 
labor.””— National Era. | short of miraculous, and, indeed, apparently so 
' fabulous as to be unworthy of record. But the 
The Divine Presence every where.— W herever | fact has been established beyond doubt that, for 
we are our thoughts are known to Him; his eye , its own purpose, this little plant performs annual 
is overall, his power surrounding all. | journeys over a large extent of country, and in- 
Attention.—Let all the business of the house | to the ocean, whence, at a stated period, it, or 
be done with decency and attention. Whatever | rather its offspring, returns to the original haunts, 
it is right to do, it is right to do it well. takes root, thrives, and blossoms. 
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In the height of spring, when nature casts 
her brilliant vesture, set with flowers and 
flowerets of a hundred varied hues, over the 
fertile valleys and hills of Syria and part of 
Palestine ; when every breeze is laden with rich 
incense from orange groves or honeysuckle dells, 
then unheeded amidst the rich profusion of vege- 
tation, or isolated amid the desert sands, blos- 
soms the tiny Rose of Jericho. On house-tops, 
where the sun’s fierce rays rend crevices—on 
dust-heaps, where half-starved wretched curs 
prowl and dig for food or a resting-place—where 
multitudes throng the streets, and where neither 
foot of man nor beast has ever left imprint on 
the broiling sand, there sprouts the wonderful 
Anastatica hierochuntica. When summer has 
fairly set in, and flowering shrubs have ceased 
to blossom—about the same season of the year 
that Mr. Bull and his family are meditating a 
month’s trip to the sea-side for fresh breezes and 
sea-bathing, when the whole house is turned 
topsy-turvy in the pleasurable excitement of 
packing for the month’s holiday—the Rose of 
Jericho begins to show symptoms of a migratory 
disposition also. How astonished Mr. Brown 
would be if his gardener rushed in with the 
startling intelligence that some favorite rose. bush 
or other plant in the garden had evinced sudden 
signs of restlessness, and, after a few preliminary 
efforts, had quietly taken itself off for the sea- 
son ! 

Hadji Ismail, the Bedouin camel-driver, who 
witnesses this phenomenon annually, encounter- 
ing scores of migratory Anastatica hierochuntica, 
simply pauses to stroke his prolific beard and 
fresh charge his pipe, while he pours into the 
eager ears of some untravelled novice legends 
about this wonderful rose—legends replete with 
fairy romance, in which almost invariably a cer- 
tain unmentionable gentleman comes in for a 
volley of invective, as being the instigator of 
this mysterious freak of nature. 

The first symptom the Rose of Jericho gives 
of an approaching tour is the shedding of all her 
leaves; the branches then collapse, apparently 
wither, and roll themselves firmly into the shape 
of a ball. Like the fairies that travelled in 
nut-shells, this plant ensconces itself in its own 
framework of a convenient shape, size and weight 
for undertaking the necessary journey. Not 
long has the flower assumed this shape when 
strong land-breezes sweep over the land, blowing 
hot and fiercely towards the ocean. In their 
onward course, these land-winds uproot and 
carry with them the bulbs or framework of our 
rose ; and, once uprooted, these are tossed and 
blown over many and many a dreary mile of 
desert sand, till they are finally whirled up into 
the air, and swept over the coast into the ocean. 

Soon after the little plant comes into contact 
with the water, it unpacks again, unfolds itself, 
expands its branches, and expels its seeds from 


the seed-vessels. Then, I presume, the mother- 
plant finishes her career, or is stranded a wreck 
upon the sea-beach. However this may be, it 
seems evident that the seeds, after having been 
thoroughly saturated with water, are brought 
back by the waves, and cast high and dry upon 
the beach. When the westerly winds set in 
with violence from the sea, they carry these 
seeds back with them, scattering them far and 
wide over the desert, and among the inhabited 
lands; and so surely as the spring-time comes 
round will the desolate borders of the desert be 
enlivened by the tiny blossoms of the Rose of 
Jericho.— Chambers’s Journal. 


[Selected.] 
FLOWERS. 


They spring unnoticed and unknown , 
’Mid rocky wilds they bloom, 

They flourish ’mid the desert lone, 
They deck the silent tomb, 

They cheer the peasant’s lowly cot, 
Adorn the monarch’s hall, 

They fill each quiet, shady spot— 
Ob, who can tell them all! 


Some o’er the murmuring streamlet fling 
Their blossoms bright and fair, 

And there, in vernal beauty, spring, 
Fanned by the fragrant air; 

Some’ neath the ocean’s rolling waves 
In silent grandeur grow, 

Nor heed the storm whith o’er them raves, 
But still in beauty blow. 


Some where the eagle builds her nest, 
Where man has never trod, 

Where even the chamois dare not rest 
Upon the crumbling sod ; 

Yes, there, even there, wild flow’rets grow, 
In richest dress arrayed, 

And o’er the clamorous eaglets throw 
Their light and graceful shade. 


’Mid mountains of perpetual snow, 
By icy girdles bound, 

Some, rendered doubly beauteous, glow, 
And deck the frozen ground. 

And ’mid cold winter’s angry storm 
The snow-drop rears its bead, 

And shows its pure, unspotted form 
When other flowers have fled. 


Some on the breezes of the night 
Their grateful odors send, 

While others, children of the light, 
To day their perfume lend. 

Some bloom beneath the torrid zone, 
’Neath India’s sultry skies ; 

’Mid Iceland’s mountains, chill and lone, 
The forms of others rise. 


The stately fern, the golden broom, 
The lily, tall and fair— 

All these in rich succession bloom 
And scent the summer air. 

In secret dell, by murm’ring rill, 
In gardens bright and gay, 

Within the valley, on the bill, 
Fiowers cheer our toilsome way ! 


Flowers image forth the boundless love 
God bears his children all, 
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Which ever droppeth from above 
Upon the great and small; 

Each blossom that adorns our path, 
So joyful and so fair, 

Is but a drop of love divine, 

That fell and flourished there. 


TEARS. 


All up and down the wide world 
There are little streams of tears— 
They have trickled down the hillsides 

These many thousand years. 


Out on the wide prairie 
Where no other streamlets flow, 
There swells the never failing flood 
That springs from human woe. 


And on Sahara’s burning sands 
Where rain-drops never fall, 
The great baptismal font of tears 

Is showering over all. 


Oh, ‘tis a sad, sad truth to learn 
That wheresoe’er we go, 

Wherever human footsteps fall, 
There lurketh human woe. 


That since our great first parent’s day, 
A long six thousand years, 

The only path that leads to heaven 
Lies through a vale of tears. 


And murmurs fall from every tongue, 
Manhood, old age and youth, 

We overlook the wise design 
That underlies the truth. 


The sapling oak that in the wood 
Among its fellows stands, 

Never becomes as strong as those 
That grow in open lands— 


For, sheltered from the stormy blast, 
It lives a gala life— 

But strength of trunk and depth of root 
Come with the tempest’s strife. 


The other lifts its head on high 
And spreads its arms to heaven, 

Rejoicing in the mighty strength. 
The hurricane has given. 


Its tough roots seek the earth’s great heart, 
Its boughs spread far and wide, 

And ’mongst its leaves at mid-day hour 
The shades of evening hide. 


The wintry blast shakes its green crown 
Down to the summer’s grave, 

But when the tempest fiends rejoice 
Its boughs defiant wave. 


So we, the prey of every wave 
Misfortune flings around, 

At last by constant effort are 
With strength and glory crowned. 


The weak resolve which scarce withstood 
Temptations lightest call 

Becomes a brazen wall on which 
Her arrows harmless fall. 


The truths our mothers whispered 
In our young, childish ears 

May slumber till our spirits’ soil 
Becomes enriched by tears. 


Thus ever in the march of life 
The holiest virtues rise 
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From hearts which have been overflowed 
By waters from the eyes. 


Then let the teardrops ever fall ; 
They dew our earth with gemr 
Which glitter in the light of heaven 

Like princely diadems. 


Aye; let them fall; the Father’s love 
Knows well what it has given, 
They form the rainbow of our hopes, 
The promise of our heaven, 
A. 


EMANCIPATION OF THE RUSSIAN SERFS. 
From The (N. Y.) Christian Inquirer. 


This triumph of humanity in Russia is a noble 
monument of the historical development of prac- 
tical Christianity. By statistical returns lately 
presented to the Emperor Alexander, we find 
the number of families which are landowners 
amount to 127,000. Out of these 2,000 possess 
from 1,000 to 10,000 serfs; 2,000 from 500 to 
1000 ; 18,000 from 100 to 500 ; 30,000 from 21 
to 100; and 75,000 have less than 21. The 
total number of peasant serfs of the nobility 
amounts to 11,760,000, and those of the crown 
to 9,000,000. There are, therefore, 20,750,000 
persons to be released from the fetters of bon- 
dage. So we find a mighty empire leaping, with 
| one bound, from barbarism to civilization, and 
, bowing before the spirit of the Gospel by invest- 
| ing with the dignity of human rights those who 

have been heretofore treated like beasts of bur- 

then. The Emperor Nicholas was a great man 
in his day and generation, but his greatness was 
| that of the soldier and the despot. The Em- 
| peror Alexander proves a far greater man. His 
| greatness is that of the statesman and the moral 

reformer. The one aimed at glory by the sword, 
| and ruled his empire by fear. The other is bent 
| on achieving far more divine glory. His exalted 
| ambition is to inaugurate a new era for Russia, 
| by proclaiming the supremacy of moral over 
| material considerations—by making the law of 
| love the law of the land. Nicholas held the 
| potentates of Europe crouching at his feet by 
| out-despotizing their worst forms of despotism. 
| He filled them with a sense of majesty and awe. 
| Alexander's plan of action is of another kind. 


| He is intent on shaming the other ruling Powers 
of the world out of their abuses of power and in- 


humanity. He, too, inspires them with a sense 
,of awe. But it is the awe which the wrong-doer 
feels at the sight ofan honest man. Itis the awe 
which unscrupulous injustice feels at the sight 
of triumphant justice. It is the awful sense of 
admiration which seizes the universal mind on 
seeing a Power, generally noted for the heathen- 
ism of its institutions, suddenly turning out te 
be inspired with the holiest aspirations of Chris- 
tianity. The injunction of Christ, “ Be as wise as 
serpents, and as harmless as doves,” has never 
before received such solemn application op the 
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broad field of history as in this instance of the | ing tracts of Russo-Poland, lying some hundreds 
emancipation of Russian serfdom. of miles north-west of the Black Sea, and look 
The wisdom of the measure is world-wide in | around us. 
its consequences. Behold here a new empire! We are in an immense plain, stretching far 
struggling into existence, and holding sway over | beyond the limits of vision, the soil of which 
an immense tract of territory. Hitherto there | possesses astonishing aptitude for the growth of 
was but a small proportion of the sixty millions | grain of all kinds. The land is a stranger to 
of inhabitants practiced even in these rudiments | manure, which is never used for the purpose of 
of knowledge which form the landmark between | fertilizing it—the only restorative process con- 
civilization and barbarism. Over a third of the | sisting of the rest which it receives every third 
whole population was reduced to slavery; and! year, during which it lies fallow. It is culti- 
the rest of the population, if not rendered vated by serfs, who have no pecuniary interest 
callousand haughty by the unjust privileges which | in the crop, no inalienable property beyond the 
they enjoyed, were allured to arrogance and | tools they work with, and no wages either in 
selfishness by the all-overshadowing, all-blighting | money or rations; but who have each three acres 
influence of serfdom. One heaving coup d’ etat | of land upon which to support themselves, and 
has now changed all this. A moral radiance is | three days in each week allowed for its cultiva- 
spread all over the land by the spontaneous and | tion. They dwell in wretched huts, where large 
spirited overthrow of the galling fetters. The | families, consisting sometimes of three genera- 
law of Christ, of love, of humanity, is made to | tions, are crowded in the only room in which, 
take precedence over the law of heathenism, of | during the winter nights, all sleep huddled 
selfishness, and of property. The twenty millions | together for warmth around the stove. Groups 
of serfs, restored to their inalienable rights, will | of these huts constitute the villages, which at 
gradually be elevated, and their natural powers irregular intervals dot the illimitable plain. 
once developed, will become, like the humble | Each village may contain the serfs belonging to 
settlers of our continent, the pioneers of a new ‘a single estate, and they are the property of its 
industry and a new civilization. Their former | owner as much as is the land they liveon. The 
masters may grumble at first, but will gradually | owner, however, they never see: he lives far 
congratulate themselves on being released from away—in Moscow, in St. Petersburg, or in 
a burden of iniquity which, albeit profitable, and Novgorod as the case may be—and leases his 
favoring a dolce fur niente life, paralyzes the | land, with the serfs upon it, toa middleman, 
noblest faculties of their nature, making them | whose sole object in life it is to get as great a 
unwittingly insensible to.those blessed emotions | profit from the produce as he possibly can. The 
which follow in the train of manly exertion, and land is left without drainage as well as without 
of a conscience free from the reproach of op-, manure—not a penny being ever spent in either 
pressing and crushing fellow-beings for selfish | of these processes ; but as the surface is covered 
and mercenary ends. | with a series of natural dykes and ditches, the 
We are not dealing here with vague senti-| want of drainage is not much felt by these 
mental generalities. The event to which we primitive husbandmen. 
refer has actually taken place; and, although| ‘The return forthe labor and skill of the culti- 
perhaps not daly appreciated in the excitement | vator is not of course so great, upon such a 
of the hour, itis destined to receive justice at system as the above, as with English farmers, 
the hands of history; and already, at the pre- | who are obliged to make the most of their land: 
sent day, it stands out from the breakers of our | it is reckoned a good crop if seven bushels of 
civilization as the great Humanitarian beacon of | grain are reaped for one bushel sown. The land 
the nineteenth century. ; only bears wheat (which the serfs never eat) 
once in three years—a crop of oats or rye fol- 
From “The Leisure Hour.” lowing the wheat—and the third year nothing. 
The agricultural labors are divided between the 
serfs and the bullocks, and without the services 
Webreakfasted this morning froma home-baked | of the latter nothing could be done. The crop 
loaf, manufactured with flour from foreign wheat | is rarely known to fail; and it is from these in- 
—wheat grown, as our friend the factor inform- | terminable plains that the capacious granaries of 
ed us, in Podolia, a district of Russian Poland. | Odessa are principally supplied. 
As bread has of late become a very interesting; But Odessa is perhaps several hundred miles 
subject to a large section of our readers, and is | off; and tothe mind of the modern Englishman 
likely, from various causes, to claim their at-|it would seem a hopeless task to carry grain 
tention for some time to come, it may amuse | thither through a country which has no railways, 
them to trace very briefly the history and the| roads, or canals. Let us see how it is accom- 
travels of the aforesaid loaf, ere it arrived at our | plished. Suppose the harvest over early in the 
breakfast-table. Let us, then, transport our-|summer, and the corn lazily threshed out and 
selves in imagination to one of the vast undulat- | measured into sacks. Now comes the business 


BREAD FROM AFAR. 
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of transport. Upon a carriage of the rudest 
construction, entirely made of wood, often 
nothing more than the trunk ofa tree (the 
lateral branches hewn into axle-trees) mounted 
on four lumbering wheels, eight of these sacks, 
containing something less than four English 
quarters, are deposited. This is the corn-wagon ; 
to it a couple of oxen are yoked, and then it is 
given in charge to adriver,a serf, who, for a 
very moderate consideration, undertakes to de- 
liver the grain at the granary in Odessa. The 
driver, clad in sheep-skins, and wearing a mass 
of unkempt beard, and being armed with a pon- 
derous thong, mounts in front; he carries a big 
pot of mal-odorous grease, dangling between his 
legs, of which grease he is compelled to make 
continual use to save his clumsy machine from 
taking fire in four places at once. There is no 
road, but there is a broad track, which has been 
travelled for generations by such equippages in 
thousands. They set forth in bands, and when 
one, as contiually happens, sticks fast in rut, 
quag, or slough, the cattle of his neighbor are | 
at hand to help him out. Ten English miles is | 
a good day’s journey; and for many days, per- 
haps weeks, the grass at the wayside supplies 
the food of the oxen. But, unhappily, there 


lies between the cultivated land and the coast, a | 
broad belt of arid desert soil, called the Steppe, | 
which produces nothing to support life of any 


sort. 
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To cross this, even in the narrowest part, | I 
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baked it yesterday in a square tin mould, and it 
consummated its eventful career this morning at 
half past eight, in company with a rasher of 
bacon from Wiltshire, which was born in Ireland 
—an infusion of congou from Canton, sweetened 
with sugar from Jamaica, and cooled to the 
swallowing point with milk from a cow with 
horns warranted to have no connexion with her 
of the iron tail. 

Here we had finished with our account of the 
breakfast bread; but our housekeeper has just 
assured us that, together with the new flour 
from Odessa, which formed the major part of 
the morning’s loaf, was a little left from the last 
American barrel, which of course could not be 
wasted ; so that we have been devouring, at the 
same moment of time, the produce of the east 
of Kurope and the far west of America. There 
is no reason, however, that we should cross the 
Atlantic, even in imagination, to speculate on 
the agriculture and commerce of the back set- 
tlements ; the reader can do that for himself, if 
he choose, without our assistance. 


A REMARKABLE CLOCK. 


Henry C. Wright, ina letter tothe Liberator, 
thus describes the great clock in the cathedral 
of Strasburg: 

‘The priests and military have retired, and 
am now sitting in a chair facing the gigantic 


occupies several days, and fodder must be carried | clock—from the bottom to the top, not less than 
to keep the bullocks in good working order, as | 100 feet, and about 30 feet wide, and fifteen 
the ground is rough, and there are hills to be deep. Around me are many strangers, waiting 
surmounted. This isthe difficult and dangerous | to see the working of this clock as it strikes the 
part of the expedition, and when violent rains | hour of noon. Every eye is upon the clock. It 
convert the sand and earth of the Steppe into | Dow wants five minutes to twelve. The clock 
mud, it becomes impossible to traverse it in | has struck, and the people are gone, except a 
time, and numters of the oxen perish from hun- | few whom the sexton or head man with a wand 
ger. jand sword is conducting round the building. 

During the months of exportation, lasting from | The clock has struck in this way: ‘The dial is 
the close of summer till towards the end of ; Some 20 feet from the floor, on each side of 
autumn, these corn-wagons come pouring into which is a cherub, or little boy, with a mallet, 
Odessa at the rate of many hundred a day. To and over the dial is a small bell ; the cherub on 


prevent confusion, they are compelled to follow 
a prescribed route through the city—entering 
by one road and passing out at another, dropping 
their burdens at the granaries of their con- 
signees as they proceed. The granaries at 
Odessa are massive and gorgeous erections, 
rivalling in vastness and architectural magni- 
ficence the club-houses at the west end of Lon- 
don. 

From Odessa, the wheat which supplied our 
breakfast crossed the Black Sca in a British ship, 
passed through the sea of Marmora, skirted the 
hundred isles of the Archipelago, and traversed 
the whole length of the Mediterranean to Gib- 
raltar, and thence home to London, after a pros- 
perous voyage. It was ground by steam-mills 
on the banks of the Thames, was sold by sample 
in Mark-lane, and delivered to order. Betty 


the left strikes the first quarter, that on the right 
the second quarter. Some fifty feet over the 
dial, in a large niche, is a huge figure of Time, 
a bell in his left, a seythe in his right hand. In 
front stands a figure of a young man with a mal- 
let, who strikes the third quarter on the bell in 
the hand of Time, and then turns and glides, 
with a slow step, round behind Time, comes out 
an old man with a mallet, and places himself in 
front of him. 

As the hour of twelve comes, the old man 
raises his mallet and deliberately strikes twelve 
times, on the bell, that echoes through the build- 
ing, and is heard all round the region of the 
church. Tke old man glides slowly behind 
Father Time, and the young man comes on readi- 
ly to perform his part, as the time comes round 
again. Soon as the old man has struck twelve 
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and disappeared, another set of machinery is 
put in motion, some twenty feet higher still. 
It is thus: there is a high cross with the image 
of Christ on it. The instant twelve is struck, 
one of the apostles walks out from behind, comes 
in front, turns, facing the cross, bows, and walks 
on around to his place. As he does so another 
comes out in front, turns, bows, and passes in. 
So twelve apostles, figures as large as life, walk 
round, bow, and pass on. As the last appears, 
an enormous cock, perched on the pinnacle of 
the clock, slowly flaps its wings, stretches forth 
its neck, and crows three times, so loud as to be 
heard outside the church to some distance, and 
so naturally as to be taken fora real cock. Then 
all is silent as death. No wonder this clock is 
the admiration of Europe. It was made in 1571, 
and has performed these mechanical wonders 
ever since, except about fifty years, when it stood 
out of repair.” 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiour anp Mgau.—The Flour market is firm. Sales 
at $4 62 and $4 31 per barrel; fresh ground extra at 
$490 and $5 00. The trade are buying moderately, at 
from $4 75 up to $5 50 a $6 25 for common to extra 
brands. Rye Fiour is selling at $3 50 per barrel. Corn 
Meal is rather more inquired for. Sales of Penna. at 
$4 00. 

Grain.—There is not much Wheat offering. Sales 
of prime to fair Red, at $1 20 to $1 25 per bushel, 
and $1 35 to $1 43 for White. Rye is higher. Sales 
of old at 80c. and new at 66c. Corn has receded, 
with sales of prime yellow at $1 afloat, and since at 
95096. Oats are wanted at 42c. for old Pennsyl- 
vania. Sales of prime new Delaware at 39 cents. 

CLoverskgp—Is wanted at $5 25 per bushel, of 64 
Tbs. Timglhy is bringing $2 25 per bushel. Flaxseed 


is in demand at $1 62 per bushel. 


: FOR GIRLS.—Etiza, Garner 

D@K will open a school near the 

Chelton Hills Station, orth Pennsylvania R. R., on 

the first of the 11th tb, and continue it until the 

last of the 4th month. ©The course of study embraces 

the regular English brafiches. Terms, $60, half paya- 

ble in advance. For further particulars address 

JOSEPH HEACQCK, Jenkintown P. O0., Montgomery 
Co , Pa. 

8th mo. 14—3m 


aaa rt alien a a 
Ther subscriber would very respectfully inform 
Friends that he will open a School in one of the rooms 
of the Meeting House, Race west of 15th street, on the 
6th of the 9th mo. next, for the preparation of lads to 
Friends’ Central School. 

Application may be made at 1425 Vine street, after 
the 23d of the 8th month. 

A. B. Ivins. 
jth mo. 31—6 w. 


ANTED,—An experienced Teacher to act as 
Principal in the Male Department of Friends’ 
Institute, in New York city; the Fall term will com- 
mence first Second-day in Ninth month next. Apply 
to either of the undersigned, 
ROBERT R. WILLITS, 303 Pearl st. 
SAMUEL BROWN, 14 Merchants’ Exchange. 
HENRY S. COHU, 22 Liberty st. 
Tmo. 24, 
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FJ\HE SPRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL, Loudon 
County, Virginia, instituted for the edacaticn of 
Friends’ children of botb sexes, will be re-opened for 
ajerm of 40 weeks, on the 4th day of 10th mo. next. 
Terms.—For board, tuition, and washing, per term 
of 40 weeks, $115, payable quarterly in advance. For 
further particulars apply early to Geo. A. Newbold, 
Springhouse, Montgomery County, Pa., or to Samuel 
M. Janney, Purcellville, Loudon Co., Va.; after the 
first of Ninth mo., to Geo. A. Newbold, at the latter 
place. 
7th mo.24—-3 mo. 


YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

The seventh session of Byberry Boarding School, 
taught by Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hillborn, will 
commence on the first Second-day of Tenth montb, 
1858, and continue forty weeks without intermission, 
(including two terms of twenty weeks each). The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of a 
liberal English education. 

Terms, $60 per session of 20 weeks, one half pay- 
able in advance. For circulars containing furtber 
particulars address 

JANE HILLBORN, 
Byberry P. 0., Phila., Pa. 

7th mo. 24, 1858—2mo. 

.RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

1, The fifteenth session of this Institution will com- 
mence on the Ist day of Tenth mo. next, and continue 
twenty weeks. It is pleasantly situated near the vil- 
lage of Ercildoun, three miles southwest of Coatesville. 
on the Philada. and Columbia Railroad, from which 
place pupils are conveyed to the school free of charge. 
The usual branches, comprising a thorough English 
education, will be taught, and scientific lectures, illus- 
trated by appropriate apparatus, will be delivered. 
Terms $55.00 per session. For further particalars. 
address the Principal, Ercildoun P. O., Chester Co.. 
Penna. Smepiey Daruinetox, Principal. 

7th mo. 17th, 1858.—2 mo. 


‘RIENDs’ SCHOOLS, under the eare of Green St. 
Preparative Meeting, will re-open on the lst 
Second day in 9th mo. next. 

These Schools are located on the Meeting-house 
premises, corner of 4th and Green Sts., and comprise 
a Girls’ Grammar School, a Secondary Schoo! for 
boys and girls, and a Primary School for children of 
both sexes. 

Instruction will be given in all the branches usually 
taught in such schools. 

In the Girls’ Grammar School the course of study 
will also embrace Mathematics, Botany and Drawing 
—one session per day. 

Price of tuition, per term of five months $10, $! 2. 
$15. Drawing, extra. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Secondary School.—Price per term 
$7 and $9. Two sessions per day. 

Primary School.—Price per term $6. Two sessions 
per day. 

References.— David Ellis, No. 617 Franklin street: 
Jane Johnson, 533 N. 4th street; Thomas Mather, 1116 
Wallace street; Elizabeth J. Bacon, 11th, above Green 
street: Macpherson Saunders, 543 York Avenue: H. 
M. Levick, 532 Dillwyn street. 

Philada., 6th mo., 1858. 


N OORESTUWN FEMALE BOARDING SCHOOL 
The next Term will commence first second 4ay 
in 10th Month, 1858, and continue 40 weeks. 
Mary S. Lippincort, Proprietor. 
Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 





Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge St, North side Penna. Bank 





